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ACCOLADE.—Employees of the Soil 
Conservation Service believe in human 
conservation as well as soil and water 
conservation. This little red feathered 
fellow, “Oscar”, was presented to Chief 
Salter immediately after the Washington 
and Beltsville offices of SCS went over 
their goal with contributions to the 1953 
Red Feather Community Chest drive this 
fall. In a memorandum to SCS workers, 
Dr. Salter expressed his sincere appre- 
ciation for their liberal participation in 
the campaign. 





FRONT COVER.—In this month of St. 
Valentine’s Day, what more appropriate 
introduction to this issue could there be 
than this air view taken in Minnesota? 
Nature writes many interesting designs 
when farming follows the contours. In 
this instance the symbolism is a multiple 
one—day, style, of farming, economic, 
and geographic. The picture was made by 
a commercial photographer at the direc- 
tion of the Waseca Soil Conservation 
District, to which district the negative 
belongs. 





All orders go to the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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THE OLD 
SHEEPHERDER 


By FRED W. HERBERT 


O do justice to this individual (he doesn’t 

mind being called a “character’), one 
should use a longer heading, like those on the 
old-time novels: “The Old Sheepherder, Pa- 
triarch of the Salinas, or a Diamond in the 
Rough.” 

Earl Widemann of California glories in the 
title “Old Sheepherder’”, but he’ll scratch his 
head over “Patriarch”, and, after a trip to the 
dictionary, he won’t like it. It denotes an 
“ancient” while Earl is modern. He is usually 
a few steps out in front of the other fellow. In 
soil conservation, he’s way out in front. 

Earl accomplishes his purposes in an uncon- 
ventional manner. He irritates people. And the 
only counterirritant that hurts less than the 
pressure he puts on is to do what he wants. 
What he wants is always something that pro- 
motes soil conservation. 

To know the Old Sheepherder only superfi- 
cially is to misunderstand him completely. My 





Note.—The author is assistant state conservationist. Soil Con- 
servation Service, Oakland, Calif. 


Sheep taught him how to handle people. 


earliest contact with him was on an auto trip 
down the Salinas Valley. Suddenly he said, “Pull 
up alongside that road crew.” The Old Sheep- 
herder called, “Hey you!” As the road foreman 
walked toward the car, Earl started a vitupera- 
tive verbal barrage, “When are you going to 
finish this job?. Already you’ve spent 2 weeks 
on 3 day’s work—just wasting the taxpayers’ 
money. I’m going to get you fired.” This, and 
more, with some highly descriptive adjectives. 
The foreman completely ignored him, look at 
me and said, “You’d better get that old fool 
out of here before I make him a hospital case.” 





Vincent W. Shally, technician, discusses improved 
pastures with The Old Sheepherder. 
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So we got out of there. Bitter enemies thought I. 


The Sheepherder turned and said, ““Wonder- 
ful guy. Known him all my life. One of the 
best friends I’ve got.” I’ve no doubt that these 
sentiments were reciprocated by the foreman. 
These are the terms on which Earl Widemann 
has hundreds of friends in the great lettuce- 
and vegetable-growing Salinas Valley, known 
as the “Salad Bow] of the Nation.” 


Ear! is a conniver, a practical joker, a humor- 
ist, a grass-roots diplomat. But all his conniv- 
ing, joking, fun, and tact have one main theme, 
one principal interest—soil conservation. 


At the last annual convention of the California 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts, Earl 
and his fellow directors of the Gloria Soil 
Conservation District put on a two-act skit, 
with Earl as the leading man. He appeared 
leading a milk lamb, which was nudging 
him all over the stage. Earl had a bottle of milk 
in his back pocket, and the lamb knew it. The 
first act of the skit looked silly at the start. It 
portrayed a meeting of the “Stinkee Hollow Soil 
Conservation District.” But the audience of dis- 
trict directors soon saw that behind all the 
nonsense, they were being shown how not to 
run a district. The second act showed the 
“Success Soil Conservation District,” where the 
directors did everything a good district govern- 
ing body should do. Earl had his fun—and 
taught a lesson in soil conservation. 


Widemann started farming in 1908. “In that 
year”, he said, “I made $5,000, and in 1909, 
$4,000. I was the richest kid in town.” In 1910 
he bought the 864-acre ranch near Gonzales, in 
the Salinas Valley, which he owns today. In 
1918 he went broke and took a job with the 
International Harvester Co. But he kept the 
ranch, using it for a “trading post.” Trading 
is in his blood. “My father was a French gypsy 
and my mother traveled with a Missouri wagon 
train, so I’m not content unless I am trading.” 


Earl sketched the story of his ranching opera- 
tions that led to his interest in soil conservation. 
“T ran 100 brood sows for several years. Never 
sold grain off the ranch—always fed it and 
hauled it off in livestock. In 1941, a very wet 
winter, I put wheels under 400 hogs and sold 
out. In the spring of 1942 I found myself with 
256 ewes and lambs and with five very large 
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gullies through the ranch. The ewes could jump 
across, the lambs would fall in. I was riding 
ditches every day. 


Then I heard about soil conservation. I got 
some pamphlets and started working on gully 
control, most of which I did backwards. But I 
soon learned and helped form the Gloria Soil 
Conservation District. We started the district 
with 35,000 acres and now have over half a 
million acres.” 


With assistance from the district, the Old 
Sheepherder controlled the gullies on his ranch, 
built three large stock water ponds, put in 60 
acres of permanent pasture and 40 acres of 
alfalfa. He now runs 500 breeding ewes. But 
he says, “I still buy and sell; if you are on the 
trade, come out sometime.” 


The Old Sheepherder has been president of 
the Gloria Soil Conservation District since its 
formation in 1942. But he didn’t confine his 
interest to that district. “My trading instinct,” 
he says, “goes pretty deep. I like to see bad 
farming traded for good.” So from 1947 to 1952 
he traveled up and down the Salinas Valley, 
trading on rugged friendships and his knowl- 
edge of the land and people for promotion of soil 
and water conservation. Five districts came 
into existence—Mission Soledad, Bitterwater, 
San Vicente, Nacitone, and Upper Salinas. Re- 
cently these, together with the Gloria, formed 
themselves into the Salinas Valley Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts. The president? 
The Old Sheepherder! 


Thus, Earl’s interest developed from his own 
soil problems to those of the immediate com- 
munity, then to the Salinas. Valley through the 
association of districts. And it hasn’t stopped 
there. He is keenly interested in the California 
Association of Soil Conservation Districts, as 
a State director, representing the central-Cali- 
fornia area. He has other jobs, too, such as 
director of the Production Credit Association 
of the Salinas Valley and, for many years, he 
has been president of the California Central 
Counties Wool Growers. He keeps busy pro- 
moting meetings, tours, and programs for soil 
conservation. He knows how to get other people 
to work out the details. The Old Sheepherder 
doesn’t hesitate to herd people, as well as sheep, 
in the interests of soil conservation. 
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of 
NEW YORK 
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ET to know Oliver Hyatt and along comes a 
G good feeling that the destiny of productive, 
American soil is in wise, young hands in 
Rensselaer County, N. Y. Big, capable Oliver 
is chairman of the local soil conservation dis- 
trict directors—has been ever since organization 
in 1950. It’s a bumptious, up-and-coming new 
district in rugged country, where heavily glaci- 
ated hills tumble over the border from Ver- 
mont’s Green Mountains and the Berkshires of 
Massachusetts. It needed leadership in biceps 
as well as brains. Oliver has given good measure 
of both. 

He has been beating the laws of gravity every 
day of the past 18 years at Hy-Ayr Farm, where 
his field elevations swoop up and down between 
1,080 and 2,100 feet above sea level—with most 
of them at 1,500. Yet Oliver has put the “top 
of New York’s agriculture” to work for him 
successfully and has a conservation plan which 
efficiently ties down his soil and water: 

To get an accurate picture of what the 
Rennsselaer chairman has accomplished, you 
have to go back to the depression days when a 
newly discharged young gob stowed his duffel at 
a run-down mountain farm. Oliver had hopped 
from an engineering course at Antioch College 
into the Navy with his heart set on pilot’s wings 
then being offered enlisted ranks. He sweated 
out the required amount of service, passed his 
tests—and then Uncle Sam ran out of money 
for the program but kept the option on Oliver’s 
coptract for the remainder of the 4-year hitch. 
Characteristically, Oliver pulled in his oars, jury 
rigged his ambition, and sailed on through all 
the valuable training he could get as an ordinary 
tar. 

Getting his land legs at Hy-Ayr Farm, Oliver 
soon discovered plenty of application for his 
background of aviation mechanics and sheet- 
metal work—particularly, while the out-at-el- 
bow times demanded the last jot of use from 
aged farm machinery and scarce coin. The ex- 
sailor soon won his neighbors’ respect as a man 
who could do things, even though he wasn’t, 



































Oliver Hyatt. 


strictly speaking, a son of the soil. Hyatts had 
farmed at Scarsdale, N. Y., a century earlier, 
but Oliver’s dad was and is an engineer. From 
the way the ex-sailor buckled into his unfamiliar 
task, onlookers were bound to admit that here, 
at least, was a grandson of the soil. 

The 350 rough, tough, and neglected acres of 
cropland near the hamlet of Cherry Plain began 
to look alive in short order, as Oliver put into 
effect the best advice he could get from agricul- 
tural bulletins, Cornell University, the Farm 
Bureau, and the Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association. Long years of dawn-to-dusk labor 
produced mounting hay and grain yields, and a 
big barn slowly filling with high-grade milkers. 
Between dairy chores, Oliver leveled his sights 
on the 400 acres of idle woodland, and made 
them pay their way with selective thinning, 
cutting, and other modern production. To this 
day, his conservation scheme includes heating 
his buildings with wood culled from his timber 
and pasture clearing. 

Oliver’s thinking about better land manage- 
ment for the county was stimulated by flash 
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floods on the Hoosick River watershed. On New 
Year’s Eve, 1949, such a flood plowed through 
the town of Berlin, leaving half a million 
dollars’ worth of damage in its wake. Oliver 
attended the nearest and earliest conservation 
meeting afterward. The tremendous opportun- 
ity for achievement in soil-and water-saving 
practices, as well as in flood control, offered by 
the district plan, impressed him greatly. He 
put himself wholeheartedly behind the move- 
ment to form a district in Rensselaer County. 

Oliver has put his own unique vigor into his 
work as chairman of his soil conservation dis- 
trict. With the other directors and G. Claire 
Herting, district conservationist, he has helped 
make neighborhood group planning produce 
better soil and water control, attending as many 
as 20 over-the-back-fence meetings during a 
single season. Rensselaer district activities have 
the mark of inspired leadership, and thus far 
they have attracted over 250 farmer-coopera- 
tors. Pooling their enthusiasm and directorial 
talent with those of districts in neighboring 
Washington County and Saratoga County re- 
sulted in a face-lifting field day near Troy that 
stirred New York agriculture profoundly. When 
a crisis threatened the program involving man- 
ipulation of over 80 pieces of light and heavy 
machinery, Oliver was credited with averting 
it by jumping aboard a 13-ton bulldozer and 
keeping the pond demonstration on the move. 

Ask him what he does for recreation these 
days, and he flashes a smile and admits he 
doesn’t have time for much but an occasional 
barber-shop song session with a few friends. 
Otherwise, he gets a big kick out of showing 
visitors that he practices the soil conservation 
he preaches. Hy-Ayr is too rough for extensive 
contour strips, but modified strips are there, 
nevertheless, along with 300 acres of fenced 
woodland and 40,000 new tree seedlings set out 
for tomorrow’s timber. Oliver’s 55 registered 
Ayrshires feed on lush, new grassland, including 
birdsfoot trefoil. His 1,000-foot ledge of multi- 
flora rose, in spite of the climatic conditions, has 
developed 5-foot-long stalks 2 years after plant- 
ing. 

Oliver looks forward to building a pond, 
which will open up more grassland and enable 
him to increase his herd and farm enterprise 
to comfortable two-family proportions. Best of 
all, he likes to envision what the “Hyatt farm 
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youth training system” may some day mean to 
the Nation. There’s nothing formal about it, 
understand, but in the past 18 summers more 
than 50 boys, mostly from the city, have lived 
and worked with Oliver and his wife. They’ve 
earned their salt, for the most part. What par- 
ticularly pleases Oliver is the way they’ve re- 
sponded to his “walking school of soil steward- 
ship”. The proof: Approximately 15 of them 
have gone from Hy-Ayr directly toward basic 
agricultural careers. One has already won a 
national reputation in the breeding field. 
Proud as Chairman Hyatt is of his associa- 
tion with the Rensselaer district of today, he 
is equally mindful of his responsibility toward 
the farmers of the future. 
—BERNHARD A. ROTH 





STUDY GRASS PLANTINGS.—The annual meeting of 
the board of supervisors of the North Central (Ala.) 
Soil Conservation District late last summer was featured 
by a barbecue and tour of the Soil Conservation Service 
nursery at Thorsby. The supervisors invited cooperators 
and their friends; and about 250 persons attended, in- 
cluding delegations from each of the counties in the 
district. 





The visitors were divided into groups and studied 
seed-production blocks and observational plantings of 
the more important soil-conserving crops. The tour in- 


cluded plantings of fescue-Ladino clover, sericea les- 


pedeza, Pensacola Bahiagrass, Bahia-fescue-reseeding 
crimson clover, Coastal Bermuda-grass, and pine trees, 
Nursery Manager W. C. Young reports. 

One of the smaller groups is seen above observing a 
fescue and Ladino planting. The fact that the fescue 
had turned brown following the severe summer drought 
was used to emphasize that this crop can be depended 
upon only during the fall, winter, and spring. 





CEMETERY PROTECTED.—When the upper part of 
Union Cemetery at Steubenville, Ohio, was left gullied 
and bare after a strip-mining operation, the cemetery 
officials called in Robert Jones, work unit conservation- 
ist, and Gabriel Rozsa, conservation aid. Under their 
directions five terraces were built, topsoil was applied, 
and the slope seeded to ryegrass. 
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FARM AND 
RANCH PONDS 


By LAWRENCE V. COMPTON 


HE multiple-purpose farm pond, carefully 

located, scientifically designed and properly 
built, is a commonplace element in today’s rural 
scene. This, however, has not always been so. 
Not many years ago, farm ponds were scarce. 
They were used mainly for watering livestock 
and occurred primarily in areas where springs 
or wells or streams were inadequate for that 
purpose. Most of them were shallow, muddy, 
and small. Because they had not been correctly 
located, designed, or built, many washed out and 
others periodically went dry. Some had been 
stocked with fish but it was the rare one that 
produced the sizes and quantities that the land- 
owner expected. Few met the specifications that 
we now consider important for successful fish- 
ponds. 





Note.—Reprinted from the Journal of Wildlife Management, 
where it wag one of a series of 12 papers published as a sym- 
posium on “Farm Fish Ponds and Management.” Ten of the 
papers summarized pond fish studies in 9 states and one 
Canadian Province; the other two, including the present one, 
were introductory in nature. The symposium appeared in the 
July 1952 issue of the Journal, pages 233-288. The Journal is 
published by the Wildlife Society, which anyone interested in 
wildlife management may join by applying to the executive 
secretary, Dr. G. A. Petrides, Michigan State College, Bast 
Lansing, Mich. 


Farm and ranch ponds provide additional habitat for ducks and other kinds of wildlife. 





Raising fish is one of the uses for farm ponds 
and thousands of them have been built for that 
use alone. Most, however, are built to provide 
a dependable supply of water for livestock, irri- 
gation, fire protection, orchard spray, or for a 
combination of these and other uses. It is neces- 
sary to review the development of the present- 
day farm pond in order to understand its devel- 
opment as a fishpond and its value to other 
wildlife. 


Soil and water conservation and land-use pro- 
grams that got under way in the 1930’s are re- 
sponsible for the widespread interest in ponds 
shown during the past 15 to 20 years. These 
programs emphasized pond building because in 
many places ponds make it possible to-control 
erosion and to obtain much needed adjustments 
in land use. For example, the retirement from 
cultivation of badly eroded fields and of other 
lands not suitable for cultivation is often best 
done by establishing permanent grass cover. 
This results in increased acreage of pasture 
which frequently cannot be utilized by livestock 
because of the absence of watering places. Farm 
ponds provide the necessary water and permit 
a farmer to make this change in land use and 
to continue his farm as an economic unit. 


As another example, inadequate and poorly 
distributed stock water has been one of the 
obstacles to obtaining proper utilization of for- 
age in the ranching country of the West. Good 
range without stock water cannot be used, 
whereas areas with water have often been over- 
used. The development of stock-water ponds 
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makes it possible to balance the grazing pres- 
sure between such areas and obtain proper use 
on both. 


The building of ponds has reached consider- 
able magnitude. Two bureaus in the United 
States Department of Agriculture assist 
farmers and ranchers to construct them. The 
Soil Conservation Service, working through 
local soil conservation districts, provides tech- 
nical assistance on site selection, design, con- 
struction, use, and maintenance. The Agricul- 
tural Conservation Programs Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
makes conservation payments to farmers and 
ranchers for the construction of ponds that are 
to be used primarily for soil and water conser- 
vation. Under recent arrangement, the Soil 
Conservation Service also provides the neces- 
sary technical assistance on ponds for which 
conservation payments are made. 


In the 14 years from 1937 to June 30, 1951, 
the Soil Conservation Service provided technica] 
assistance to farmers and ranchers in the con- 
struction of 215,435 ponds. From 1936 to the 
end of 1950, the Production and Marketing 
Administration made payments for the con- 
struction of 823,797 ponds for livestock water. 
At the present time the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice is assisting farmers to construct ponds at 
the rate of about 38,000 a year. In 1950 the 
Production and Marketing Administration made 
payments on 59,600 stock-water ponds. An 
unknown number have been built without assist- 
ance from either SCS or PMA. 
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Many ponds are built for the storage of irrigation water, as was this one in Arizona. With careful management, 
they can be used for fish production. 





There is food to be had from this Idaho pond—and 
also fun. 


In the summer of 1950, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service of the U. S. Department of Interior 
estimated that there were then about 1,576,000 
farm and ranch ponds. At present (January 
1952) it is conservatively estimated that there 
are 1,666,000. The fact that widespread inter- 
est in farm ponds is a recent development in 
agriculture was well illustrated by H. S. 
Swingle, who in 1949 stated that in the previous 

















This pair of ponds is in West Virginia. Between them is a series of pools for raising minnows—still another source 
of farm income. 


15 years there had been constructed in the 
United States at least 100 times as many ponds 
as had been constructed during the preceding 
200 years. 

The idea that the farm pond could also be 
used as a fishpond is not new in the United 
States. For at least 50 years prior to 1940, 
intermittent attempts were made to interest 
farmers in producing fish. The point was made 
repeatedly that a fishpond provides an interest- 
ing and nutritious addition to the farm diet, 
that it provides recreation in the form of fish- 
ing, swimming, bathing, and skating, and that 
the pond itself is a thing of beauty that in many 
ways adds to the pleasures of farm life. In 1872 
the first funds were appropriated for the Fed- 
eral Government to make free distribution of 
fish for stocking purposes. There is also a long 
history of free distribution by States. In spite 
of these efforts, few farmers seriously tried to 
raise fish. 

Four factors operated for years to prevent 
the farm fishpond idea from really catching on. 
First, there were no successful and easily ap- 
plied methods for managing a fishpond. Second, 
practical “grass-root” ways of taking the idea 


to the farmer had not been used. Third, suit- 
able ponds were the exception rather that the 
rule. Fourth, technical guidance in location, 
design, and construction of ponds was not easily 
available to farmers. 

The last two of these factors that had worked 
against the widespread establishment of fish- 
ponds were eliminated by the appearance of the 
conservation programs previously discussed. 
Through these programs both technical guid- 
ance and financial aid were brought to farmers 
and ranchers for the construction of ponds. The 
result was that thousands of well-built ponds 
became available for use as fishponds. 

The research done by H. 8. Swingle and E. V. 
Smith at the Alabama Agricultural Experiment 
Station provided the simple and successful pro- 
cedure of fishpond management that had been 
needed. With the publication of their work it 
became possible to make definite recommenda- 
tions as to species, number and size of fish to 
be stocked, kind and rate of fertilization, mode 
of harvesting the crop, and other aspects of 
managing a pond for the production of warm- 
water fish. 

Biologists in the Soil Conservation Service 
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saw in the procedure developed by Swingle and 
Smith an opportunity to help farmers and 
ranchers get additional benefits from the ponds 
that they were building. Technicians of this 
Service were instructed in the fundamentals of 
fishpond management—how to build, stock, fer- 
tilize, and otherwise manage a fishpond. Work- 
ing through local soil conservation districts, 
they carried this knowledge—first in the South- 
east and later throughout the Nation—to thou- 
sands of farmers and ranchers. The Agricul- 
tural Extension Service and State Game and 
Fish Departments were also instrumental in 
popularizing fishponds and helping farmers 
establish them. Only with the assistance and 
cooperation of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the State Game and Fish Depart- 
ments was it possible to start and to have con- 


. tinued the development of farm fishponds. 


Through the efforts of these agencies, farm 
ponds were and continue to be carefully stocked 
with the required numbers and kinds of fish. 


A good fishpond calls for certain features not 
always found in farm ponds. The water level 
must be reasonably stable. A continuous flow 
of water through the pond is undesirable be- 
cause it makes it difficult to maintain a high 
level of productivity. If the farm family is to 
get an appreciable amount of fish from it, the 
pond should have an area of not less than one- 
fourth acre. In warm climates the depth of water 
at the deepest part should be at least 6 feet; in 
cold climates depths of 10 to 12 feet are needed. 
To discourage the growth of weeds, the shore 
should slope steeply to 3 feet below the water 
level. A permanent drain is desirable so that 
the pond can be emptied if it becomes necessary 
to clean or restock it. 

None of these requirements prevent a pond 
that is being used to produce fish from also 
being used as a source of water for livestock, 
and other farm purposes. Nevertheless, there 
are a few reservations about the use of fish- 
ponds. If livestock are allowed unrestricted 
access to them, their trampling will flatten the 
shore and make the water muddy. A flat shore 
can cause a weed problem and muddy water 
lowers the productivity of the pond. Grazing 
also destroys wildlife food and cover. These 
difficulties can be prevented by fencing the pond 
and piping stock water to a trough below the 








dam. Ponds that are used for storage of irriga- 
tion water are subject to considerable fluctua- 
tion in water level and often present problems 
when used as fishponds. Even these have, how- 
ever, been successfully managed (Fuqua, 1947). 
Farm ponds may have some beneficial effects 
upon the control of floods and the recharge of 
ground waters, but these are probably of minor 
importance. Farm ponds are intended to be 
permanent sources of water and the cost of 
construction must be commensurate with the 
value received by the farmer. These restrictions 
limit their effectiveness in flood control and re- 
charge of ground water. As a permanent 
source of water, a pond must have an impervious 
basin so that it will not leak. Special efforts 
are made, such as rolling and packing, to make 
it impervious. A pond that does not leak does 
not contribute much to the ground water. 
The belief that farm ponds have an appre- 
ciable effect upon flood control comes about 
through the misunderstanding of the operation 
of flood-control reservoirs. For a reservoir to 
operate successfully in flood control, it must 
aid in reducing peaks in flood flow. This is done 
by first catching runoff water, then releasing 
it slowly to the stream channel system. Flood 
control reservoirs are therefore built to have 
large temporary storage capacity but have only 
a small permanent pool. Farm ponds are built 
upon different principles. They are intended to 
stand full or nearly full of water at all times 
and all excess runoff is immediately released 
through the spillway. A farm pond has its 
greatest flood-control value when it is empty, 
but when empty it is of little use to a farmer. 
The value of farm and ranch ponds to birds 
and mammals is at present difficult to fully ap- 
praise. Although several studies are in progress, 
only a few have been reported upon. Water is 
essential to many forms of wildlife and they 
utilize that which is provided by farm ponds. 
In many parts of the arid and semiarid regions 
of the West and Southwest, these ponds provide 
permanent and accessible water where such 
water did not previously exist. In the humid 
parts of the United States, they bring better 
distribution of water and reduce the seriousness 
of droughts. 
That farm ponds are of value to wildlife is 
well illustrated by the use made of them by 
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The big barn on this farm in New Jersey was destroyed 
by fire but the other buildings were saved by water 
pumped from the stock pond. 


migratory waterfowl. A 1950 aerial survey of 
the part of South Dakota west of the Missouri 
River showed that in this area of 39,000 square 
miles there were about 40,000 man-made im- 
poundments which contained about 100,000 
acres of water, and which harbored 141,000 
ducks (Murdy, 1950). The conclusion was: 
“Thus, through the construction of stock dams 
a new breeding population is building up on 
the west-river ranges—a population that in 
1950 contained 23 percent of the ducks in South 
Dakota.” In Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, 
Allan (1939) found bluewinged teals, mallards, 
pintails, and ruddy ducks nesting near and 
raising their young on ranch ponds. Eleven 
such ponds in Colorado supported a summer 
duck population of 107 birds, 73 of which were 
young. On five ponds, each with a water area 
of not more than 1 acre, a total of fifty young 
ducks were raised. Allan also recorded the use 
of small ponds by ducks, geese, and shorebirds 
during periods of migration. Similarly, in many 
other parts of the West, ponds have made new 
habitat for waterfowl. 

Waterfowl are not the only kinds of wildlife 
that are benefited by farm ponds. Following 
a study of muskrat population in 40 farm ponds 
in Missouri, Shanks and Arthur (1951) stated: 
“Without question, the thousands of farm 
ponds throughout the midwest provide an addi- 
tional habitat type of importance.” Other 
studies have shown that California quail, bob- 
white, mourning doves, prairie chickens, and 
antelope are benefited by the additional watering 
places provided by ponds. A study of the wild- 
life values of 91 ponds in Missouri revealed that 
every one of the pond areas was used by some 





species of game or fur bearer (Greenwell, 1948, 
1952). A total of 90 species of birds and more 
than 10 species of mammals were recorded in 
pond areas. Cottontail rabbits were found at 
85 percent of the ponds, doves at 65 percent, 
muskrats at 63 percent, raccoon at 59 percent, 
and bobwhite quail at 55 percent. Twenty per- 
cent of the farmers questioned believed that 
a new quail covey headquarters had been estab- 
lished by the building of the pond. It was con- 
cluded that: “High level of use by many species 
indicated impressive wildlife values for farm 
ponds, but attention to pond location, cover 
development, and protection from livestock can 
bring greater values.” 


Without question the man-made pond has 
become a reasonably permanent part of our 
landscape. The number of them now in use 
totals well over one and a half million and they 
serve many purposes, utilitarian, recreational, 
and esthetic. Farm and ranch ponds have be- 
come a factor of great importance in the wel- 
fare of waterfowl, upland game, fur bearers, 
and other forms of wildlife. Their development 
as fish ponds is only one of the opportunities 
that they offer in wildlife management. 
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“Country Editors” Give Impetus 
to [sland Farming 


HE soil conservation district movement in 
Massachusetts has found valuable allies in 
a famous editorial team, the Houghs of Martha’s 
Vineyard. Henry Beetle Hough is the well- 
known author of “Country Editor,” a best-sell- 
ing account of weekly newspaper work. He and 
Mrs. Hough have edited the Vineyard Gazette 
into world-wide fame in the past 32 years. 
Since the Dukes County Soil Conservation 
District was organized in 1947, readers of the 
Gazette have consumed a steady and palatable 
fare of district doings and conservation farm- 
ing, thanks to the Houghs’ quick recognition 
that a vital influence had reached the island 
shores. 
Land management on the Vineyard had pretty 
much gone to pot, and although the ruined farm- 
steads, sheep runs and windmills made pictur- 


Note—The author is information specialist, 
Soil Conservation Service, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania. 


esque attractions for summer tourists and mag- 
azine illustrators, the newspaper couple realized 
that the 5,000 permanent residents needed a 
more positive economy. The conservation way 
looked good to them. They could see a productive 
future for methods that would revive the 
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island’s drouthy soils, clear the vast tangles of 
scrub growth for lush, new pastures, and insure 
more moisture for vegetable gardens. 


Their enthusiasm mounted as they came in 
contact with the district’s zealous supervi- 
sors, Arnold Fischer, John Mackenty and 
Col. Edward Roth, Jr. Ezra Shaw, an SCS 
technician, captured their imaginations by ex- 
plaining how the reinvigorated fields might 
some day support high grade dairy and beef 
stock enterprises. Thoroughly convinced of the 
program’s value, the Houghs, themselves, be- 
came cooperators and started working on a 
plan for their 10-acre wildlife area. 


Five years later, the newspaper’s support of 
the district campaign was bearing notable fruit. 
There was a brand new cooperative dairy plant 
through which conservation farmers had. 
rounded up 80 percent of the island’s milk busi- 
ness. There were farm ponds handily supplying 


Removing grass feed from trench 
silo on the Benjamin Cohan farm. 


Writing—publishing team. 

















Wacha Pond makes a good source of water for the herd of Joseph Walker. 


Distinctive green-and-white signs mark the homes of district farmers. 








water to some of the finest herds to be found 
anywhere. Irrigation systems were at work 
carrying hundreds of acres of improved pasture 
land over the dry period, or freshening the truck 
crops for the booming summer trade. Complete, 
integrated soil and water plans were operating 
on more than 100 farms and 10,000 acres. And 
in the island’s numerous, forest-fired areas, 
100,000 district sponsored trees were offering 
protection to scarred land. 

At their fifth anniversary meeting, the Dukes 
County cooperators paid a deserved honor to 
their editorial champions, by presenting them 
a silver cup for outstanding service to the dis- 
trict. Chairman Fischer noted that the district 
achievements had been heightened immeasur- 
ably by the strong backing of the Vineyard 
Gazette. He also observed that the paper’s policy 
was of inestimatable benefit to the cause of con- 
servation in general, affecting a readership ex- 
tending far beyond the little island’s surf bound 
limits. 


District supervisors meet with technicians for programming: 


Six-year-old red pine interplanted in typical scrub oak 
forest. Frequent fires, drouthy soil conditions and 
constant wind depress quality in the Vineyard. 


John T. 


MacKenty, secretary-treasurer; Ezra Shaw, conservationist; Arnold Fischer, 
chairman; Col. Edward Roth, Jr. 














Acknowledging the award in one of their 
subsequent columns, the Houghs characterized 
their point of view in classic style: 

“|. We don’t think anyone could live on 
Martha’s Vineyard with its deserted fields and 
relics of husbandry that existed long ago, with- 





This fine herd of registered Ayrshires is on Oscar C. 

Burke’s Katama Ranch. The pasture is on original 

prairie-type soil, rare on the island and a prolific hay 
producer. 





Multiflora rose, an old conservation standby, thrives in 
the Vineyard’s mild island climate. This contour hedge 
is on the E. B. Keith farm. 
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Combine harvesting barley on the Benjamin Cohan 
farm. Grain averaged 35 bushels per acre. The straw 
is being used for cattle bedding. 


out becoming keenly alive to the importance of 
soil conservation and the opportunities it repre- 
sents, both for rebuilding community resources 
and for individual enterprise. In our island 
newspaper work, the question continually arises, 
‘What can be done for the future of the people 
and their resources?’ There has never been a 
clearer answer, we think, than that offered by 
the program of the soil conservation district, 
for the land is fundamental to everyone. The 
change here in the past few years and the transi- 
tion from a feeling of decay in the countryside 
to a spirit of renewal and growth, has been 
remarkable.” 


Editor Hough restated his views on a 
National Farm and Home Hour broadcast last 
November, when he drew countrywide attention 
to his little island and to its spectacular agri- 
cultural revival under the district program. 





CRIME AND EROSION.—Evidence that erosion might 
be responsible for a higher crime rate was presented 
by Judge Tom Candler at a district meeting in White 
County, Ga. While he was judge of the Blue Ridge 
Circuit he noticed that a number of criminal cases 
originated in a particular section. He asked Solicitor 
Fred Kelley what he thought was the explanation for 
this. Kelley said the answer was simple. The land 
had become severely eroded and was too poor to sup- 
port the people who lived there. They had become 
undernourished and destitute and, as a result, more 
crimes were committed there. 
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By BERYLE STANTON 


The Thompsons on 


«¥’M no fellow to sit around or run around,” 

drawled out Jake Thompson of Esbon, 
Kans., as he was carefully explaining his theory 
of farming .. . and living. 


But it wasn’t until he had some good usable 
facts about soil conservation that he began to 
make headway in saving the rains that finally 
began to fail in Kansas. After 50 years of 
farming, Jake, now in his 79th year, recently 
received cone award from the Kansas Bankers 
Associat‘on and another from the Jewell County 
Soil Ccnservation District for doing an out- 
standing soil conservation job—and he did it 
entirely with horses on a badly washed-out 
quarter. 


When Lewis Stafford, who was Jewell County 
“key agricultural banker,” presented the 





Note.—The author is information specialist, Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


KANSAN MAKES COME: | 
BACK—WINS AWARDS \\ 






the land they love. 


bankers’ award, Jake said, “I didn’t come here 
to get an award. I came here to see if I could 
interest some more farmers around in soil con- 
servation.” 


Jake had been an early joiner and plugger 
for soil conservation in the county. He was No. 
11 to sign up, back in 1944. Since then he’s 
learned a lot of new tricks, most of them under 
the tutorship of the local soil conservation tech- 
nicians. He says, “Clyde Reed, and the others 
always try to do the best they can for my land.” 

On the other hand, Reed points out that Jake 
began soil conservation at an age when most 
farmers are ready to retire. He gives Jake full 
credit for the determination to remake his land 
when he was given a chance to do it. ° 


Jake loves his land. He lived on it, and with 
it, for 42 years—surviving three depressions, 
with the thirties the worst of the lot. So when 
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he was given still another chance to come back, 
after the dust storms and big depression, he 
grabbed it fast. 

As he stood and gazed proudly at the one 
major terrace that runs almost the length of 
his farm, he told me, “I’ve got.that one terrace 
that I wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for if 
I couldn’t get another.” He went on to explain 
that his one terrace does a large part of the job 
for his whole farm, winding with the contour, 
draining rains off the slopes and keeping them 
up on the crop land. 

“Back of this terrace are 57 acres that lay up 
good—up where anybody can farm. And it’s 
easier to farm the land on the contour.” 

These 57 acres are all that’s left of the original 
97 acres of “broke” land. He has turned the 
other 40 back to grass in the past 6 to 7 years 
to control run-off. His soil conservation district 
furnished the seed, which he paid for. He uses 
a combination of brome and alfalfa or brome 
and sweet clover—a combination that most other 
farmers in the county also swear by to tie their 
soil in place and replenish its fertility. He also 
has 7 acres in buffalo and grama grass. 

Jake also has a diversion dam to help control 
his run-off. Here he sowed half an acre of brome 
and alfalfa, again to help hold the soil, and he 
has a stockwater pond which is well protected 
from siltation by the terraces. 

But Jake is never satisfied. He watches his 
soil assiduously. The first warm day last spring 
saw him out with his team, his mowing machine, 
and his pitchfork, filling in ditches with clover 
and weed stalks—ditches that had washed into 
the draw north of the house the past year when 
he was sick and unable to stop the damage. 

And the next warm day saw him walking 
over his land with soil conservation men from 
Mankato to figure out a diversion ditch to run 
the water north away from this draw, to stop 
the washing. He put the draw and ditch land 
into brome and alfalfa with the idea that he 
could either cut for hay or leave as a binder. 

Since Jake started his comeback in the early 
forties, he has grown a wonderful windbreak 
to the north of his house. The rows of trees 
extend 40 rods or so, the Chinese elm, locust, 
and cedar now reaching straight and tall. Just 
south of the windbreak are a huge garden, a 
grape arbor, and a beautiful orchard. Jake re- 
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called that this is the third orchard he had 
planted since coming to the farm in 1910. Bad 
weather destroyed the others. 

“Now, after all these years, I’m just beginning 
to get this farm the way I want it,” he avers. 
“My wife and daughter live here with me. And 
we're getting it ready to enjoy. I’ve remodeled 
the house by enclosing the porch to add one 
room, by shingling, putting on siding, and add- 
ing various conveniences. I have repaired a 
number of the outside buildings. Altogether, I 
guess I’ve spent about $3,200 in the last year 
or so to let us live a little more comfortably— 
and much of the work I have done myself.” 

Even now, Jake does not intend to sit back 
and rock. “My mother lived to lack just a little 
of being 100. So I plan to keep busy with my 
land, letting my son do most of the heavy crop 
work from now on. But I'll take care of my 
cows, hogs and pastures myself. I figure I’ve 
got plenty of time ahead yet to indulge in some 
expectations. That’s why I’m still doing as 
good a job of soil conservation as I can.” 





DUAL WATER - MANAGEMENT PROBLEM.— 
O. M. Harrelson, who owns a farm in Horry County, 
S. C., has a water-management problem involving both 
drainage and irrigation. Harrelson uses the water he 
takes off his farm by drainage to water his pastures 
and crops during dry weather. 


His first problem was to drain 203 acres of crop- 
land and some additional land for pasture. He con- 
structed a series of seven reservoirs to store the water 
for later use in irrigating his strawberry and tobacco 
crops. For a period of 7 weeks after tobacco was set 
in 1952, there was no rain. He estimates he got a 
profit of $270 an acre from irrigating his tobaccc 
during this period. On June 22, 3 inches of rain fell in 
less than an hour. Without drainage, 29 acres of 
tobacco would have been flooded, so he figures that the 
drainage system saved him more than $1,000 damage 
from this one rain. 

From less than an acre of strawberries which he 
irrigated last spring, he sold $1,376 worth of berries; 
while a neighbor without irrigation sold less than $200 
worth from 2 acres. Harrelson’s work paid good bene- 
fits both ways. 





AS THE EDITOR SEES IT.—“The South today is 
writing the most thrilling chapter in its romantic histo- 
ry with soil conservation playing the Jeading role.” So 
writes Dr. Paul D. Sanders, editor of The Southern 
Planter, in his column “Editorial Comment” in the 
November 1952 issue. 
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TOURS FOR THE FARMER’S WIFE 


By W. S. HARRISON 





Wife of host farmer discusses grass silage and grass 
waterways. 


OIL conservation district directors in Mich- 

igan recenty were asked these questions: 
“Have you ever planned educational activities 
that would attract farm women?” “Have you 
ever asked womens’ groups for assistance in 
your district’s program, other than to serve 
your annual meeting dinners or refreshments?” 
It is not surprising that most districts answered 
“No.” 


Let’s look at the record. Meetings, tours, 
and demonstrations have been aimed at just 
about every segment of the population—youth, 
veterans, adult farmers, and businessmen, but 
few, if any, for farm women. Directors have 
asked for assistance from many agencies and 
groups, at all levels. Not many have asked for 
help from womens’ groups. 


Are we overlooking a bet by not interesting 
farm women in the over-all district program? 
If your answer is “Yes,” then there is plenty 
to do. A start has been made in Michigan. A 
“Know Your County” tour was held in the 
Allegan district, attracting 50 members of the 
local home-economics clubs. Hillsdale conducted 
a similar tour, planned jointly by the district, 
Soil Conservation Service, Extension Service, 





Note.—The author is an extension specialist in soil conservation. 
Michigan State College. East Lansing, Mich. 


and County Home Economics Council. Seventy 
women took part. 

Then Lenawee swung into action. They ad- 
vertised their effort as “Operation W.” Nearly 
100 farm women showed up at the local fair- 
grounds, to discover that they were to be taken 
on a soil conservation tour. Four district direc- 
tors, the county agricultural agent, the home- 
demonstration agent, an Extension soil con- 
servationist, and the Soil Conservation Service 





George Salsbury tells about contour cultivation and 
diversion ditches on farm of George Blanchard. 


farm planner, all had a hand. They visited four 
farms and the Michigan Producer’s Dairy. 
School buses, provided by the directors, fur- 
nished good transportation. At each of the stops, 
the wife of the host farmer welcomed the group 
and explained their farm conservation plan. 
The ladies asked questions, just like their hus- 
bands: “How do you lay out contours? Do you 
like grassland farming? Do you use a preserva- 
tive in your grass silage? Will this field be bare 
over winter?” 

Sure, farm women are interested! Most of 
them own land. They have a stake in conserva- 
tion. I have a hunch that more conservation 
practices will be applied to the land when farm 
women, along with their husbands, are con- 
vinced of their importance and value. Friend 
husband will be on safer ground too the next 
time he proposes to sidetrack a new bathroom 
or some kitchen linoleum in favor of lime or 
fertilizer’ on the back “forty.” 
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By PHIL LOVATO 


S the Sunshine Valley of northern Taos 

County, N. M., destined to return to life? 

This question is in the minds of a lot of people, 
but for 31-year-old Don Anderson of Jaraso, 
the question already has been answered. He is 
certain that prosperity will return to the valley 
and has figures to back up his view. 

Don and his father, Fred, acquired 960 acres 
in the valley in 1945, and drilled a well on the 
site of an old stagecoach watering place. They 
found what they sought—an irrigation well 
which is producing 2,800 gallons a minute and 
making profitable crop production possible. 

But let’s turn back better than a quarter- 
century. In 1920, around 100 families had been 
lured to the area by prospects of profitable farm- 
ing in Sunshine Valley. But there was one big 
drawback. No water was available to irrigate 
the rich 35 to 40 thousand acres in the valley, 
and without water the land could not be farmed. 

Grandiose plans were made, however, to 
bring surplus water from the Red River, 15 
miles away. Construction of a large canal was 
started. The big ditch meandered through Cerro 
and Questa and across the Cabresto Creek. Just 
before reaching Red River, however, the en- 
gineers discovered that the only way to get the 
river water would be to tunnel through a moun- 
tain, a task far beyond the means of the people 
backing the project. The idea of converting the 
sagebrush land into a productive valley died. 
The original 100 families gradually abandoned 
Sunshine Valley until only two or three live 
there today. 

Today irrigation water is available to young 
Anderson, not from the Red River, as once con- 
templated, but from underground water coming 
from the Sangre de Cristo Mountains some five 
miles to the east. 

Just how much water is available for irriga- 
tion is the big question. The New Mexico School 
of Mines, a Soil Conservation Service geologist, 


Note.—The author is unit conservationist, Taos, N. M. 
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WATER BRINGS HOPE TO 
SUNSHINE VALLEY 





































and others have made surveys in the area. Their 
findings are not yet conclusive. The surveys and 
drilling are being continued. At least three local 
farmers, Bill Cater, Peter Mertian and Pat 
Martinez, are planning to drill wells. A big 
insurance company is said to be interested in 
developing the area, and other are looking into 
the possibilities. 

But Don Anderson and his father already are 
convinced. When they drilled their well in 1945, 
they got 2,800 gallons a minute at 150 feet with 
a drawdown of between 45 to 70 feet—water 
enough to apply a 3-inch irrigation on 40 acres 
daily. 

After drilling their well, the Andersons im- 
mediately cleared 635 acres. Crested wheat- 
grass was seeded on 110 acres, part of which 
could be irrigated if water and time were avail- 
able. The rest of the land was to be farmed, so 
200 acres were planted to potatoes and Moravian 
barley. 

The Andersons realized that in order to ob- 
tain the most efficient use of water and to con- 
serve and improve the soil, they would have to 
employ sound conservation. Soil Conservation 
Service men working with the Taos Soil Con- 
servation District made soil and topographic 
surveys of the farm. Using these as a basis, 
a complete conservation program was worked 
out between the Andersons and the district. 


One of the main things provided for in the 
conservation program was an irrigation layout 
for the most efficient use of water. This included 
land leveling, ditches, structures and runs of 
proper length. 

Don Anderson found that the land leveling 
would cost $70 or more per acre, so he decided 
to do the work himself and purchased a crawler- 
type tractor and a 13-yard carryall. He now 
has leveled 336 acres with this equipment. 

Expensive? Yes! But this is what Anderson 
has to say about it: 

“Leveling land for proper pump irrigation 








Here’s the basis for Don Anderson’s faith in the future of Sunshine Valley. 
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Back in 1920 there were about a hundred families in Sunshine Valley. Nearly all left because of lack of water 


for irrigation. This abandoned building is a reminder of past disappointment. 


is expensive. The initial investment was high 
and, while my operating costs have been reason- 
able, it still costs a lot of money. Every gallon 
of water pumped has to be used wisely. 

“The only way to do this is through conser- 
vation farming, by leveling the land almost flat 
to get good distribution of water and to keep 
the soil from washing. I accomplish this by 
basing the length of irrigation runs on the types 
of soil and amounts of water, and by carrying 
out other sound conservation practices. 

“These practices are paying off in dollars and 
cents. In 1951 we harvested as high as 246 
sacks of potatoes per acre on fertilized plots. 
This was on a field that had been leveled the 





Forty acres of siphon-irrigated spuds brought yields of 
246 sacks in 1951 and 318 in 1952 


previous spring with a lot of topsoil-being re- 
moved. This year the same field produced 318 
sacks of potatoes to the acre. In addition, the 
Moravian barley, which is used for malting, has 
proved to be successful and will be grown as a 
cash crop along with potatoes.” 

But the Anderson are seeking still more 
water. A second well drilled recently is produc- 
ing only 800 gallons a minute, so additional 
work will be needed to determine the extent to 
which this well is a success. Meanwhile, a large 
sump about 15 feet deep has been excavated 
near the first well and is producing 800 gallons 
a minute to supplement the original well. 


So Sunshine Valley may. be coming back to 

life. But its farmers will be more cautious than 
those who pioneered the area in 1920. Profiting . 
from the Andersons’ experience, they will yse 
their best land and follow sound conservation. . 
- 
LU PROJECT PAYS IN NORTH DAKOTA.—Returns 
to eight North Dakota counties from federally ‘pwned | 
land in the State’s Land Utilization projects«last' year 
amounted to $40,117.15, or nearly 15 percent*more than 4 
the year before. Ste oS HT 

Total income from Federal land ia’ apna Utilization 
projects in the Northern Great’ Plains Region—North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, and 
Wyoming—was is gain of 27% percent over 
the previous year. 

Of this, $505,975 or 86% Pie came from grazing 
fees. Other major sources of revenue were mineral 
lease rents and royalties, $42,965; hay cutting, $14,402; 
and cropping, $18,596. The rest of the income came 
from miscellaneous sources, such as grass-seed produc- 
tion, forest products, and easements. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS IN AC- 
TION. By W. Robert Parks. 224 pp. 1952. 

Ames, Iowa. The Iowa State College Press. 
$3.50. 

- This is the first book on soil conservation 
districts since the movement began in the mid- 
thirties with the purpose of focusing and blend- 
ing public and private efforts to attain conser- 
vation use and treatment of the Nation’s agri- 
cultural land and water resources. It consti- 
tutes an objective and constructive description 
of the development and growth of soil conserva- 
tion districts, beginning with the need for an 
approach of the soil conservation district type. 

The seven chapters take the reader from the 
inception of the soil conservation district idea, 
through consideration of how districts are or- 
ganized and operated, to a brief discussion: of 
their future. The role of the Soil Conservation 
Service technician, the county agricultural ex- 
tension agent, and other publicly employed agri- 
cultural workers is freely recognized. 

A stimulating discussion of district govern- 
ing bodies is emphasized in two appropriately 
titled chapters, “Role of District Supervisors” 
and “Increasing Supervisors’ Role in District 
Administration.” The author’s tone reflects 
a belief that land owners and operators through 
their district supervisors are rapidly coming of 
age in their operation of districts. 

The limited repetition in discussion of various 
aspects can be overlooked readily. The fact that 
members of district governing bodies through- 
out the book are referred to as district “super- 
visors” may cause difficulty to readers who are 
acquainted with districts in only one or two 
States where they are, by law, titled “commis- 
sioners” or “directors.” 

The book is well indexed. An appendix lists 
the code citations to each of the State soil con- 
servation district laws which may be useful to 
some readers. The appendix also includes a 
listing, State by State, of certain services pro- 
vided districts by the State soil conservation 
committee (board or commission). 

This reviewer can suggest this book whole- 
heartedly to those who are interested in under- 











standing how “cross-fertilization” of National, 
State ‘and local experience “is taking place 
through the district mechanism” and is “result- 
ing in a sounder and better proportioned ap- 
proach” to soil and water conservation. These 
include members of district governing bodies, 
State soil conservation committees (boards or 
commissions), SCS technicians, conservation 
program administrators, county agents and 
others. 

—T. L. GASTON 


PASTURE PRODUCTION AND MANAGE- 
MENT. By R. H. Lush. 193 pp. Illustrated. 
1952. New York, Toronto: The Blakiston Co., 
Inc. $3.75. 

This book briefly reviews recent research re- 
sults from different regions in the United States 
and offers practical information on pasture pro- 
duction management. The first eight chapters 
discuss the adaptation, establishment, fertiliza- 
tion, maintenance, management and nutritive 
value of pastures. Following this are individual 
chapters on pasture utilization and management 
for each class of livestock, including dairy cattle, 
beef cattle, sheep and goats, horses and mules, 
swine and poultry, giving pasture requirements 
for each in terms of kind of forage, quantity 
and acreage. Irrigated pastures, grassland 
pests, diseases and weeds are also treated in 
separate chapters. 

The book is unique in that it has a chapter 
devoted to discussing pasture demonstrations 
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and contests, with examples of scorecards used 
in judging pastures. The book also contains a 
number of tables giving fertilizer recommenda- 
tions by different states ; seed rates and weights, 
feeding composition, and manurial values of 
many pasture and forage crops. A bibliography 
covering the more recent publications on pasture 
improvement by States should serve as a useful 
reference. 

The text, tables, and reference material pre- 
sent a picture of pasture production and man- 
agement practices necessary in a grassland 
program. While the book was prepared pri- 
marily as a textbook for students, it will be of 
equal value to the soil conservationist and ex- 
tension worker as well as other agricultural 
workers concerned with pasture improvement 


and management. 
—M. A. HEIN 


PROCEDURE REVERSED.—Commercial concerns 
have spent large sums during recent years to promote 
soil and water conservation and to honor outstanding 
conservation farmers and soil conservation districts. 

In September, however, the tables were turned. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, received 
a “Distinguished Service Award for Outstanding 
Contribution to the Progress of Soil Conservation 
Districts.” 

This gift was made by the Golden Valley (N. Dak.) 
Soil Conservation District—a beautifully framed, 
31- by 40-inch painting, “The Cowboy and the Banker,” 
below which hangs a 6- by 34-inch bronze plaque on 
which the citation and the story behind the painting 
have been engraved. 

The presentation came as a surprise. It was handed 
by the district supervisors to A. G. Morrill, director 
of the Goodyear Company’s soil conservation awards 
program, during a luncheon program held at Bismarck 
to honor North Dakota winners for 1952. At a subse- 
quent ceremony at Akron, R. S. Wilson, vice president 
in charge of sales, received the painting and plaque 
from Morrill. 

The painting is the work of a widely known Badland 
artist, Einar Olstad. A local scene, it was painted a 
number of years ago after a conversation that Olstad 
reports he had with a rancher. His story, engraved 
on the plaque, follows: 

“Riding out from town one day, I rode through an 
abandoned ranch—a one-time bonanza. The ranch 
site was in A-1 shape, with good shelter and abundant 
water, but not a cow track on the overgrazed range 
stretching to the eroded buttes on the distant horizon. 
Seeing a neighbor, I asked what was wrong with the 
ranch, “Not a durn thing, pardner,” he drawled, “jest 
too much credit.’ He went on to tell how the former 
owner ef the ranch had a method of his own. 
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H. L. Wenberg, district chairman, presents award to 
A. G. Morrill. 


“In those days it was customary for the banker to 
drive his car to the ranch headquarters where the 
cattleman would furnish him a horse—‘an old hard- 
riding nag with a tight saddle’. They would ride 
around checking small bunches of cattle until the tend- 
erfoot banker was ‘riding the horn and cantel.’ The 
situation ripe, the rancher would point out where the 
big herd grazed behind the distant range of buttes. 
Earlier he had mentioned that they would go and look 
the cattle over while ‘the missus was fixing a chicken 
dinner.’ The banker, tired, saddlesore and hungry, 
took the word of the rancher without making an actual 
tally of the cattle. 

“The ranch became overstocked and fed-off. Over- 
grazing lost both the cattle and the ranch.” 

The supervisors of the Golden Valley Soil Conserva- 
tion District—H. L. Wenberg, Chairman; R. M. Miller, 
secretary; Howard Hardy, and H. F. Dietz—report 
that the purpose of the award is to encourage 
Goodyear’s continued assistance to soil conservation 
districts. These men have often declared that the help 
they received through the awards program, and the 
opportunity it affords to exchange views with outstand- 
ing boards of supervisors from other parts of the 
country, are very important. 

But the award can also be regarded as a gesture of 
appreciation, since the Golden Valley Soil Conservation 
District was the 1951 winner in North Dakota. The 
supervisors and three outstanding farmers—Donald 
Hammond, Alan Akre, and Rhinehardt Fisher—enjoyed 
an all-expense-paid trip to the Goodyear Farms at 
Litchfield Park, Ariz. There they mingled with win- 
ners from other States and viewed the agricultural and 
conservation activities on the company’s land. 

—A. E. McCLyMoNDs 
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TO HELP YOUR DISTRICT.—One idea read in Som 
CONSERVATION Magazine can speed up the work of your 
soil conservation district. Any farmer may subscribe 
at $1.25 per year by mailing check to Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 


25, D. C. 
Public Library 

Detroit, Mich, 
General Informatio 
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